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Or membership as a Church in 
the NAE (National Association of Evan- 
gelicals) is an association that means 
mpromise. 

_ That association has meant com- 
promise not only without but even with- 
if. 
Fe Some evidences of this have been 
given in my previous article on “Our 
NAE Dilemma?” (Cf. The Reformed 
ournal, May 1951). There are other 
such evidences, and unhappily they are 
ll appearing. 

_ Even apart from that, an analysis of 
ir NAE relationship makes it plain 
an association, for common witness, 
churches with different and even 
cally conflicting beliefs cannot mean 
ything other than compromise. 
becoming members of the NAE we 
e subscribed to the NAE “statement 
faith.” Let it be good enough as far 
zoes. The fact is that it stops short 


a3 a compromise statement — a 
Denominator” creed. it 
leaves out fend denudes that part of our 
ess of the very things that make us 


association should 


‘the NAE. 


On Being Ourselves 


W OULD such withdrawal mean 
that we commit ourselves to “a policy 
of extreme isolationism’? 


Advocates of our NAE membership 
think withdrawal would mean just that. 
They feel that our membership in the 
NAE has brought us out of our historic 
isolationism, has put us full into the 
American world, and has brought us into 
the great modern fight against all the 
foes of orthodox Christianity. 

As recently as May 15, 1951, it was 
said in De Wachter, (p. 311): “There 
must be a voice that speaks for those who 
belong to the orthodox persuasion. 
From that point of view, too, it is of 
great value that the NAE speaks for us. 
The days of our being isolated, in that 
sense, are past.” 

Well, what about that? 
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The last thing we want, certainly, is 
to merely “be by ourselves” and be 
without relevance to or influence upon 
the American world. We ought to abhor 
a narrow isolationism as the very plague 
of death to our Church. 

In his gracious providence God has 
given us a home in America. And as 
our life has been fixed here, so too our 
calling is to this land in which we have 
a place. 

We pray that we may a fily become 


what in Christ’s name we' must be — > se" 


a Church in America, a Church of 
America, a Church for America! ; 
But we shall not be meaningfully or — 
fruitfully a Church in America and for 


America, if we do not always strongly © ute 
maintain and always strongly live and 


speak in terms of our distinctive R ee 


formed character. Soy 


ISSUE 


W. 
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To be for America what God calls us 
to be, we must always be our Reformed 
selves, and speak for ourselves in terms 
of our Reformed witness. 


Losing Our Identity? 


B UT it is an unhappy fact that 
by coming into the NAE we have given 
up our voice in a large and crucial 
area. We are letting — we are even 
asking — the NAE to be the “mouth- 
piece of our Church” and to “speak for 
us” to the American world. 

Not only that! We have even, in a 
large and crucial area, yielded our 
identity as a Church, and have sub- 
merged ourselves in the loose structure 
of a Fundamentalist super-Church. And 
if in the American world we come to 
be known and spoken of as “Funda- 
mentalists,” we ought to acknowledge 
that our membership in the NAE gives 
both reason and warrant for it. For 
when the American world sees and hears 
us speak through the NAE, it does not 
see us as we ought to be or hear us as 
we ought to speak. 

We cannot get away from the fact 
_ that our membership in the NAE affects 
the very heart of our life and witness 

as a Church. 

We belong to it as a Church. It acts 
for us as a Church. It speaks for us as 
a Church. The NAE is in fact a super- 
Church, which does the work of the 
Church by doing the work of the 
churches of which it is made up. 
Strangely, we thought we were very 
careful about avoiding that — even 

__ while being a member Church in the 

: NAE. 

For eight years we have been de- 

_ claring and protesting bravely: “The 

_ NAE may not do the work of the 
Church.” Meanwhile, in the same 

breath, we were over and again de- 

_ ciding, as a Church, “to continue mem- 

bership in the NAE” and to charge the 

~ NAE to “speak for us” against Modern- 
ism et al. 

‘That is fairly amazing. On second 
_ thought it is almost unbelievable. 


We have been proclaiming: “The 
~ NAE may not do the work of the 
Church.” And at the same time we 
have, as a Church, united with other 
_ churches in an association of churches. 


- Does any one expect an association of 


churches to keep from doing the work 
of the Church? If so, why in the wide 
ae 
eae 
Boose 2 
ia. 
ipl ee alas 


world should churches associate? Or 
do they, when they associate, cease to 
be churches? 

Do our delegates to the NAE sudden- 
ly cease to be ecclesiastical delegates, 
with an ecclesiastical mandate, for the 
performance of an ecclesiastical func- 
tion, to an ecclesiastical end? 

Obviously and decidely not! 


NAE Does the Work of 
The Church 


I T may seem doubtful to some to 
say that “the NAE may not do the work 
of the Church.” 

But there is not one shred of doubt 
about this: 

1. The NAE does the work of the 
Church! 

2. The NAE does the work of our 
Church! 

3. We send our ecclesiastical dele- 
gates to the NAE to represent us as a 
Church, and through them we com- 
mend, urge, persuade the NAE to do the 
work of our Church, — to act for us, 
to “speak for us.” 

4. The NAE functions for its mem- 
ber churches in those matters “that re- 
quire united ecclesiastical action” (Cf. 
The Banner, Ed., June 9, *44). 

5. The NAE frames a_ confession 
(the NAE ‘“‘statement of faith”), makes 
that confession binding upon its mem- 


- bers, and through its Convention mes- 


sages and otherwise administers the 
Word of God. Thus the NAE carries 
out a function which Christ has com- 
mitted to the Church in terms of what 
is called the potestas dogmatica or 
docendi (i.e., the power to frame con- 
fessions and witness to the truth) (Cf. 
L. Berkhof, Reformed Dogmatics, Vol. 
II, pp. 204-206; 1932 edition). 

We say: “The NAE may not do the 
work of the Church.” And then we pro- 
ceed to delegate to the NAE a large 
and significant part of the work of our 
Church. 

We might as well be honest with 
ourselves. 

This is the most distressing instance 
of a NO-YES that has come out of the 
whole of our fallible denominational 
life. 

But more distressing still is that by 
endeavoring through the NAE to be in 
and for the American world, we have 
gotten lost in the American world, and 
have become for the American world 
not a Church with a strong and un- 
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compromised Reformed character, but a4 
mere part of the NAE. 
That is not the way out of isolation! 
That is the way into extinction! 


Promise of Return! 


Bas by God’s grace we willl 
return from this fallacy. i 
The strong resolve to keep our 
identity and maintain our independence- 
which we have otherwise shown even im 
our relations with other Reformed 
churches, gives the promise that we willl 
bethink ourselves and return. 
We have always been very, very 
jealous in the matter of our relationss 
with other Reformed churches. Notices 
from the history of “Church-Corres+ 
pondence” in our denomination hoy 
careful we have been in defining thed 
terms on which we shall recognize andi 
fellowship with so-called “sister-4 
churches” (Cf. Schaver, The Polity of 
the Churches, Vol. II, pp. 190-192). 
There is no Church in the world tog 
which we feel ourselves so closely re 
lated as the Gereformeerde Kerken in 
the Netherlands. On occasion we ask for 
their judgment and advice on certain 
doctrinal or ecclesiastical matters. Whenr 
we receive it, we are always perfectly 
free to accept it or reject it. 
It is very strange, however, that 
have given to the motley of church 
that make up the NAE a power we ha 
never given to even the Gereformee 
Kerken — namely, the power to “sp 
for us,” and the power to make decis 


that become our decisions (even when 
our delegates raise their voices against 
them. ) 

We will return from this, however. 

When we bethink ourselves, we will 
not continue to give the NAE a power 
that we would never think of giving to 
the Gereformeerde Kerken — the power 
to do the work of our Church. 


% * * 


There is another instance that shows 
we are basically determined to main- 
tain our identity and independence as 
a Church. 

That is our relationship to the Re- 
formed Ecumenical Synod. 

No inter-church affiliation is so close 
to our hearts as the Reformed Ecumen- 
ical Synod. It came to life in Grand 
Rapids, and in large part through our 
‘direct agency. It is a fellowship of those 
who with us confess the Reformed faith. 
We have been suspicious of that 
word “Synod.” We tolerate it, but only 
with the understanding that this “Syn- 
od” is really no more than a Confer- 
-ence for consultation and common 
study.. 

We refuse to submit ourselves to a 
-super-Synod; and we refuse to be drawn 
“into a Reformed super-Church. 


No decision of the Reformed Ecu- 
“menical Synod is any more than ad- 
-visory. We have declared “that only 
such decisions will be binding for our 
Churches when they have been ap- 
Beroved or adopted by our own Synod” 
(Acts 1947, p. 90; cf. Acts of the Re- 
formed Ecumenical Synod, 1946, p. 36). 


‘ But we forgot ourselves and_ sur- 
‘rendered our independence when we 
“joined the NAE. : 
_ For the decisions of the NAE become 
the decisions of our Church simply by a 
majority or “unanimous” vote of the 
NAE Convention. 
‘We permit the NAE what we have 
outly refused to permit to the Re- 
formed Ecumenical Synod. We permit 
e NAE to do the work of our Church. 
Our principle — sounded forth often 
‘these last eight years — is that “the 
; oe may not do the work of the 


a b Our practice — over the same eight 
years — is in flagrant violation of our 


inciple ; fer the Ae does the work of 


rn. from that — and return to the 
stical spirit and position of our 


Neo-Congregationalism 


| HE principle above referred to is 


not an absolute one. 


In a certain sense it may be said that 
the NAE may do the work of the 
Church. It may do the work of the 
Church because it is a super-Church, 
made up of an association of churches. 
That its membership includes some 
schools and institutes does not make it 
any less a super-Church. That only 
makes it a stranger one. mk fe 


We fool ourselves when we think the 
NAE is not a Church unit. It is. 


The NAE is one Church organization. 
It is loosely constructed, to be sure. It 
is no Synod. But one doesn’t expect a 
Synod of American “evangelicals.” 
That is contrary to the ecclesiastical 
principle with which individualistic, 
congregationalistic, “evangelical” 
churches operate. The congregational 
principle of independency (character- 
istic of American “evangelicals’”) allows 
of no Synod as the ultimate form of 
Church organization. It makes allow- 
ance only for an association of inde- 
pendent churches. 


* * * 


It is no far cry at all from the Bap- 
tist Associations (a denominational 
name) to the National Association of 
Evangelicals. The Baptist churches 
started out independently, and through 
regional and national Associations he- 
came a denomination. 


It would be foolish to predict that the 
present National Association of Evan- 
gelicals will, within 50 or 100 years, be 
a new denomination in the American 
world. But if we take note of develop- 
ments in American Church history, it 
does not seem wholly impossible. The 
NAE is now virtually, though loosely, 
the same kind of denomination (i.e., an 
Association of independent churches) 
as were the Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Disciples, and other groups in the 
formative period of their history. 


But we shall not worry about that. 


For before that process appears to be 
under way — and, we trust, very long 
before — the Christian Reformed 
Church will have separated itself from 
this Association of churches, and will 
have returned to a more consistent ad- 
herence to Reformed ecclesiastical prin- 


ciples. 


Approach to America 


W E want to get out of our 


isolationism, without losing identity and 
going into extinction. 

How shall we be fruitful and in- 
fluential in our American world? 


The Basic Answer 


{Ee big answer — the primary 
answer — has already been given. 

We must strictly maintain the full 
independence and strength of our Re- 
formed character and tradition. If we 
sacrifice that at any point, we cannot 
succeed. We can only fail. 

We must keep the full independence | 
and strength of our witness, and not at 
any time compromise down to a “Com- 
mon Denominator” witness. 

And we must retain our ecclesiastical 
identity, and approach our world in our 
own name, with our own voice, and 
through our own distinctive agencies. 

These things are basic. 

For that reason, the first require- 
ment for getting out of our isolationism 
and for fulfilling our calling as a Re- 
formed Church in our world, is that we | 
dissociate ourselves from the NAE and > 
stand and work, by God’s grace, on our 
own. 


A Practical Answer 


Jake then, shall we fulfill our 
calling to our world? Se 
At this point the question becomes 
very practical, and needs a practical 
answer. 7 
I would suggest a five-point program 
through which the Christian Reformed 


Church may play a vital role in Chris- iy 
tian service to the American commu-  — 
ae a 

1. A serious and vigorous Home Mis- Be) 
sions effort. es 


2. Expansion of our Back to Goda % 
Radio Hour, and exploitation of its e 
follow-up opportunities. res, 

3. Greater production of fresh ant ae 
relevant theological writings, written for 3 
our world and in the terms of our times. 4 


, 
ey 


bd 


4, Enlargement of Calvin Seminary, 
its faculty and facilities, and the offer- _ : 
ing of its theological education to 2 
American ministerial aspirants as well ve 
as to our own. oe 

5. The founding of a Calvinistic 


it of Calvinistic principles 


in” all 
branches of higher learning. Ss 
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Perhaps this is far from complete. 
In the nature of the case there can be 
no detailed delineation of any part of 
this suggested program. 

But if we are really serious about 
getling out of isolationism and into our 
world — this could serve as a begin- 
ning. 

And though we can say but little of 
these matters here, the editors of this 
Journal hope to make provision for 
fuller discussion of them in later issues. 

Meanwhile, it is hoped they will pro- 
voke some discussion, and better still, 
be something of a stimulus to some 
action that gets us somewhat beyond 
words. 


Home Missions 


j piss is no doubt that the first 
service we owe to our American world 
— with its eighty million unchurched 
— is the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

There is a terrific missionary chal- 
lenge right in our own country — and 
we have not been meeting it. 

It is in the area of Home Missions 
that we can most effectively confront 
piety and combat the forces of “Secularism, 
: Romanism, Communism, Liberalism” 

in our day. 

3 These forces take possession of and 
become incarnate in people. We cannot 
expect to dispossess them merely by 
sending out great orthodox pronounce- 
ments from the housetops. We can be 

used of God to dispossess them only by 

__ leading more and more people to Christ, 
and by bringing those people into the 
saving, sanctifying, disciplining agency 
and fellowship of the Church of Christ. 
_ We must confess that we have not 

done much in Home Missions. Our 
i iiome Missions have been largely a 
misnomer. We have for the most part 
“as our Home Missions effort in gath- 
_ ering together our “dispersed brethren 
tee Fok the Reformed faith,” and in promot- 
ing new churches for our own church 
‘membership. 
_ It is high time that we sense our 
mission calling in the home area, and 
make a serious and vigorous attempt at 
os a real beginning. 
We have been faceced by NAE 
pr efforts at evangelization. We have even 
_. discouraged and inhibited those efforts. 


The more urgency then to get on 


_ Reformed Church into the American 
; world, to gather all those who are God’s 


ourselves, to spearhead the Christian - 


from among the unchurched into our 
churches. 

We profess to have the purest gospel 
preaching. Fling it out into the Ameri- 

can world! 

We profess to be a pure and vital 
Church. Spread it out over the Ameri- 
can people, and gather them into it! 

And let the Christian Reformed 
Church increasingly reflect, in America, 
the many nations, races, tribes, and 
tongues that make up the Church of 
Jesus Christ. 


The Back to God Hour 


12 most encouraging phase of 
our denominational witnessing effort is 
our Radio Hour. 

Here is a ministry that has claimed 
national interest and exercises a na- 
tional influence. It is a radio ministry 
with a radio message which many im- 
partial judges rate second to none. 

People of many stripes have found 
it to be a most effective antidote for 
them to the liberalism of their own 
churches. Religious leaders, including 
hundreds of ministers, have acknowl- 
edged their indebtedness to our Radio 
Hour, and confess to have been shaped 
in their own service by it. 

Obviously we should expand, pro- 
mote, and exploit to the limit a so ef- 
fective and richly blessed denomina- 
tional agency. 

We can scarcely stand still or re- 
trench. This magic outreach has pulled 
us into the American world more than 
any other activity of ours. 

But we must not be content to be 


pulled out. We must push out. Push 
out into wider areas. Push out into 
television. 


We must do more. We must follow 
up the radio witness by pushing our 
Church out into areas reached by our 
radio voice. And our own churches 
must push out their own constricting 
walls, and minister to and claim more 
of the people of their own commu- 
nities. 

The radio voice is our herald, pre- 
paring the way for an advancing 
Church with an aggressive Home Mis- 
sions outreach. 

Let us expand, extend our Radio 
Hour. And let us take our own witness 
seriously by exploiting the opportuni- 
ties it opens for the advance of the 
Christian Reformed Church into the 
American community. 


Sax novels and comic books 

are best sellers. 

It so happens that religious books: 

are too. There is a large quantity of 

religious literature bought by  ourt 
American people. 

The liberals are tireless producers. 
Liberal periodicals announce new books: 
from liberal minds nigh every week. 

The Fundamentalists are not far be-- 
hind. There are reams of homilies, de- - 
votional tracts, moralizing pamphlets, 
and books of an often superficial and! 
unrealistic nature that come from evan- - 
gelical presses. 

But there is a dearth of respectable» 
orthodox religious literature. And there» 
is a situation in our world that calls for: 
books to counter a theological famine: 
and to counteract theological heresy. 

We profess to be theologically ; 
minded and to come out of a vigorous: 
theological tradition. 


Theological Writings 


I have already confronted myself’ 
with the “Physician, heal thyself!” Butt 
that will not deter me from calling to) 
my colleagues to study and think, and| 
to turn their study and thinking into) 
fresh and relevant religious and the-- 
ological writing. 

Nor will I refrain from suggesting to) 
our people that they clamor for and| 
demand from their ministers and| 
teachers the kind of writing that can) 
make our common faith and witness; 
known in our world through the printed | 
page. 

We must write for our world, | 
not only for the Christian Reformed | 
hearth. And we must remember that 
even the Christian Reformed hearth is; 
much in and much conditioned by our 
world. 


ies diloaal 


There is a language, a thought-form, . 
an address that is appropriate to our’ 
day. We must think and write out of: 
the eternal Word, but with fresh ap: 
plication of it to the life of our day, 
and in the terms of our times. ; 

Dr. Carl Henry once said to one | 
our ministers: “You people have a the 
ological spirit. We Americans need to. 
be taught by you. Why don’t you peo: 
ple write? We are waiting for you.” — 

Why can’t we, why don’t we writ 
religious books that liberals can’t 
nore, and by which “evangelicals” 
be led and taught? 

‘We must! ee 


Calvin Seminary 


Cir Seminary was founded 
in 1876 for the training of Christian 
Reformed ministers. 

Today, seventy-five years later, Cal- 
vin Seminary is still training Christian 
Reformed ministers, and by sufferance 
an occasional Baptist. 

Calvin Seminary is an_ institution 
with facilities for providing a thorough 
theological education, and for putting 
into the American world thousands of 
‘men trained in a solid Reformed the- 
ology. 

_ But we have been content merely to 
-put back into the churches and cate- 
-chisms from which they came only tens 
of Christian Reformed men. 

' We are hiding our biggest light 
_under a bushel. 

_ All through America there are men 
who want to go into the ministry with 
‘the preparation of an orthodox the. 
ological training. Some of them are 
disappointed students at American di- 
-vinity schools. Fuller Theological Sem- 
‘inary is unable to accommodate all 
_ those who clamor for entrance. 


_ Calvin Seminary could train hun- 


in American churches, and thus place 
4 strategic spots throughout our 
Beeverican community religious leaders 


formed theological education. 

_ Why do we try to combat “Secu- 
: arism, Romanism, Communism, Lib- 
“eralism” with a seven-point truncated 
‘statement of faith; and fail to use 
Calvin Seminary to train men who 
uld penetrate to the heart of our 
yorld with a full and rich gospel and 
‘a fruitful theology? 

- Westminster Seminary receives all 
vyho would come. And without benefit 


aBR iw the Synod of 1928 put an 
solute ban on dancing, movie atten- 
ce, and card playing? Did it say 
to dance, to go to the movies, and 
play’ cards is always and necessarily 


ae the questions that Synod 


< ; ; 
Moie y be! 
28 a, Pep pte i 


of NAE, Westminster Seminary has 
trained leaders for American churches, 
for the Reformed Church in Japan, for 
Korea. And Westminster has claimed 
to the Reformed faith erstwhile Ameri- 
can Fundamentalists who have studied 
Kuyper and Bavinck from the Dutch 
and are now preaching and teaching 
their theology. 

We should do likewise. 

Let us build a greater Calvin Semi- 
nary, with more and larger class-rooms, 
a larger library, a dormitory or two, 
and invite to it American men who will 
go back into the American world with 
a Reformed theological training. 


A Calvinistic University 


4 pS is another possible agency 
through which we might bring our in- 
fluence into the American world in a 
most strategic way. 

The high importance of a Calvinistic 
University, as a means for promoting 
Calvinistic scholarship in every field 
of learning, and for developing the 
cultural implications of the Christian 
faith in the spirit of the Calvinistic 
tradition, has long been recognized. 

We are still far from the achieve- 
ment of it. The problems which need 
resolution before we can come to the 
realization of this ideal are large and 
complex. 

But one thing is certain. 

If we are seriously concerned to fight 
“Secularism, Romanism, Communism, 
Liberalism,” a Calvinistic University 
would be calculated to strike at the 
vitals of these forces, as they move in 
our American world, in a way that 
could never be thought of the culturally 
irrelevant and culturally reactionary 
NAE. 


* * * 


These are some of the things we 


he Majority Report beeen wiined eee 
“WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS” 


must answer when it convenes in June. 

When it comes to consider these 
questions—they are really a single ques- 
tion—Synod will be served with con- 
tradictory advice. Five members of the 
nine-man Committee on Clarification 
will advise Synod to reply in the affir- 


might do and must do if we are to serve 
the American community, and if we 
are to come fully to grips with the 
forces that imperil the Christian faith 
in our world and in our time. 

These are things in which the genius 
and the strength of our heritage may 
come to fullest and most effective ex- 
pression. 

This way to service would also be 
the way to greater self-development in 
our Reformed tradition. 

Those who call us to the service of 
our world through association with the 
NAE not only do us disfavor but are 
asking the impossible. 

We cannot serve by reducing and 
submerging both our Reformed witness 
and. character. 

To follow the road of a compromis- 
ing association in which those from 
whom we differ in important matters 
speak and act for us, is to move in the 
wrong direction. 

That is not the way to influence but 
to futility. 

That is not the way out of isolation- 
ism, but the way into extinction. 

Shall we follow that way? God for- 
bid! 

There is another way open—and we 
have no right to choose any other. It 
is the way of vigorous, independent, 


thoroughgoing Reformed self-assertion Cex 


and witness in our world and to our 
world. 
Let us be rid of our inferiority com- 
plex. Let us live in the manner and 
to the measure of our boast. Let us 
thrust ourselves, with all that God has’ 
given us in our heritage, directly into — 
the task and conflict of our world. 
There is no better way for us to con- — 
tribute what God has given us to the — 


full-rounded effort in which we are 


united with all of those who are truly 


the Lord’s. = Bas 


by HENRY STOB 


mative; the other four will advise it ‘aa 
reply in the negative. Synod will have he 
to do the one or the other; there is no 


it is sharply drawn. Decision is in- _ 
escapable. Should Synod hesitate to. 
declare itself, such hesitation would in — 


middle ground. The issue is drawn, and — ie 
at 
“ae 


# 
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“WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS” — Continued 


itself be a declaration. It would be a 
declaration to the effect that Synod 
itself does not know what stand the 
Church has taken on amusements, and 
this would be a virtual rejection of the 
majority report. It would be a declara- 
tion to the effect that there is no plain 
teaching in the Resolutions on the 
single point in dispute, and this is what 
the minority contends. 


The Burden of Proof 


ks majority represents the 
Synod of 1928 as absolutely condemn- 
ing any and all participation in. the 
three amusements. Since the minority 
fails to find warrant for this represen- 
tation, the burden of proof falls 
squarely upon the majority. 

All the members of the Committee, 
both those on the majority and those 
on the minority side, have studied the 
Resolutions. They have a common 
understanding and appreciation of al- 
most all matters discussed in them, 
including the central matter—Synod’s 
earnest and uncompromising condem- 
nation of worldliness. They are agreed 

_ on the meaning and intent of the de- 
-cisions—except at one point: the ma- 
jority believes itself to have discovered 
something in the Resolutions that has 
escaped the most careful scrutiny of 
the minority. What the majority has 
discovered, it avers, is the tteaching 
that to go to a movie or to play cards 
is always, under any circumstances, by 
anyone, necessarily a sin. This the 
'/ minority does not find in the Resolu- 
: tions, either directly or indirectly. It 
therefore looks to the majority for evi- 
dence; it, with the Church, waits upon 
_ the majority for proof. 
_ This proof the Report of the majority 
seeks to provide. As far as I can deter- 
_ mine, five separate “proofs” are given. 


Resolution II 


PAG id advanced in 
‘support of the thesis in dispute should, 
_ of course, be based upon the very text 
of Synod’s Resolutions. Strictly speak- 
_____ing, no other arguments are allowable. 
This the majority recognizes when it 
declares that “by ‘clarify’ we under- 


_ stand our mandate to mean that we are 


__... to determine from a close study of 
_ the text of the decisions of 1928 just 
___ what ‘stand’ the Church took on World- 


Sy 


ly Amusements at that time” (Agenda, 


~~ 1951, p. 24). 


In accordance with this principle, the 
first argument of the majority is taken 
directly from the language of Resolu- 
tion II. The majority regards this 
Resolution as crucial, which it no doubt 
is. Says the Report: “As to Resolution 
II, this is basic to all the rest. Here 
Synod defines its stand over against 
theater-attendance, dancing, and card 
playing” (p. 37). This Resolution reads 
as follows: 

While several practices are found in 

our circles which cannot pass the 

muster of these principles, and while 
all our amusements, not only theater- 
attendance, dancing, and _ card 
playing, should be judged in the light 
of these principles, yet Synod feels 
constrained, in pursuance of the 
decisions of the Synod of 1926 in 
the matter of amusements, to call 
particular attention to this familiar 
trio. It greatly deplores the in- 
creasing prevalence among us of 
these forms of amusement, urgently 
warns our members against them, 
and further refers our people to the 
material on the subject given in the 
report of the Committee on Worldly 

Amusements. 

This Resolution, says the majority, 
plainly and unqualifiedly condemns 
theater-attendance, dancing, and card 
playing as worldly and therefore sinful. 
Observe, the majority continues; that 
the three amusements are declared not 
to pass the muster of the doctrinal and 
ethical principles set down in Resolu- 
tion I; they are declared not to pass 
the test of Scripture. Observe further 
that Synod greatly deplores the in- 
creasing prevalence of these amuse- 
ments, which it could do only if it 
regarded them as sinful in themselves. 
Observe still further that Synod urgent- 
ly warns against them, which it would 
not do if they were not always and nec- 
essarily sinful. 

Now what is one to say to this? It 
must be acknowledged that when the 
majority stands on Resolution II it 
stands on the strongest ground available 
to it. If it cannot maintain its position 
here, it cannot maintain it anywhere. 
The question therefore is: Does this 
Resolution support the majority opin- 
ion? 


(1) Synod Warns Against 


(ae first the warning: 
Synod “urgently warns our members 
against” the three amusements. This 
is taken by the majority to mean that 


} 
Synod forbids our members to engage¢ 
in them. But that is certainly to put 
more weight upon the text than it willl 
bear. Is it not more reasonable to tak 
Synod at its word and to understand: 
it quite simply as “warning” against 
these amusements, just as today every, 
sensitive Christian is warning against 
television, and as every responsibler 
leader is warning against strong drink?’ 
Such warnings imply indeed that there 
is danger, and when the warning iss 
urgent the implication is that the dangert 
is great, but surely “to warn against” 
is not the same as “to prohibit abso- 
lutely.”” Synod is aware of the subtle 
and insidious power of these amuse- 
ments: it recognizes that they are able 
to exert upon the unwary a thoroughly, 
evil influence; it therefore warns against 
them, urging all Christians to be alert 
and sensitive to their threat, demanding: 
of each that they consider prayerfully 
what in these things the Lord requires; ; 
but it does not, when it warns against 
these things, thereby judge that every, 
conceivable engagement in them is nec- 
essarily a sin. 


(2) Synod Deplores 


Gite: next the fact that 
Synod “greatly deplores the increasing; 
prevalence among us of these forms of 
amusement.” According to. the ma-- 
jority this statement proves that Synod| 
regarded these amusements as sinful] 
in themselves. The following is what} 
the majority says: “By deploring the: 
prevalence, the increasing prevalence, , 
of these amusements, Synod deplored | 
their existence” (p. 33). Just as pre-- 
viously the phrase “warn against” was; 
taken to mean “prohibit,” so here the: 
word “prevalence” is taken to mean 
“existence.” Now the simple fact is: 
that “prevalence” does not mean “exist- - 
ence,” as any one can verify by consult- - 
ing a dictionary. In the absence of a. 
dictionary one may profitably reflect on 
whether existence is susceptible of de-- 
grees. Of course, it is not. One Al 
speak of “increasing prevalence”; one: 
cannot speak of “increasing existence.” ' 
It will therefore not do to say that when. 
Synod deplored the increasing preva-. 
lence of these amusements, it deplored 
their very existence, as of something 
per se sinful. What Synod deplored 
precisely the “prevalence” of th 
amusements, that is, the widespre. 
frequent, indiscriminate engagement 
them. It deplored this because it k 
that the average modern movie, | 


ORG 


¥ 
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‘example, i is artistically thin, morally un- 
sound, and spiritually harmful, and 
therefore not the sort of thing that the 
Christian can in good conscience enjoy. 
But Synod did not declare, when it 
deplored their prevalence, that any 
engagement in any one of these amuse- 
‘ments is invariably and_ necessarily 
sinful. 


(3) They Cannot Pass the Muster 


Crate now the third and final 
statement in Resolution II that the 
majority appeals to in support of its 
thesis: “While several practices are 
found in our circles which cannot pass 
the muster of these principles, and while 
all our amusements, not only theater- 
‘attendance, dancing, and card playing, 
should be judged in the light of these 
principles, yet Synod feels constrained 
... to call particular attention to this 
familiar trio.” Of this the majority 
says: “Did not Synod definitely say 
that these amusements cannot pass the 
muster of the principles which it 
adopted?” (p. 23). 

What can one say to this? What 
Tequires to be said at once is that a 
ertain plausibility attaches to the ma- 
i ority opinion at this point. The lan- 
guage of the Resolution seems at first 
‘glance to support the majority con- 
tention. But a closer study reveals that 
this is not the case. Observe the fol- 
owing points. 
| a. Notice, first, the predication: 
“Synod feels constrained to call par- 
ticular attention to.” It is the only 
predication that this long and complex 
entence makes, and it is not the sort 
of predication that one committed to 
majority position would naturally 
pect. Such a one would expect that 
ynod, after formulating two introduc- 
tory and meaning-laden “while”— 
‘clauses, would come out in the end with 
F clear and definite pronouncement con- 
mning and interdicting the three 
nusements. But this is precisely what 
mod does not do. Synod “calls atten- 
n to,” and nothing more. 
But the majority is not deterred by 
. Just as previously it had identified 
phrase “warn against” with the 
rd “prohibit,” and just as previously 
had 2 “prevalence” to mean 
ence,” so now it regards “to call 
ticular attention to” as an equiva- 
t of “declared to be numbered 
ngst.” That is, the majority reads 
! id: 1: “While sev- 


which cannot pass the muster of these 
principles . . . Synod feels constrained 
to declare that the familiar trio are to 
be numbered among them.” 


Now the fact is that Synod does not 
say this, although, if this is what it in- 
tended, it could have said it very easily. 
Synod merely “calls attention to.” But 
“to call attention to” is to do nothing 
but to bid one look at. It makes no 
assertion at all. The awkwardness of 
the expression suggests that Synod went 
deliberately out of its way to avoid 
making the kind of assertion the ma- 
jority attributes to it. 


b. But more than that: Which of the 
two relative clauses governs the sense 
of the predication? The fact is that the 
familiar trio is mentioned only under 
the second clause. The Resolution could 
have said: “While several practices, not 
only theater-attendance, dancing, and 
card playing, are found in our circles, 
which cannot pass the muster of these 
principles . . .” but this the Resolution 
does not say. What it says is: “while 
all our amusements, not only theater-at- 
tendance, dancing, and card playing, 
should be judged in the light of these 
principles . . .” This suggests that the 
predication “calls attention to,” if in- 
deed it is to be given the force of an 
assertion, means that the familiar trio 
is to be judged in the light of these 
principles. 


acknowledged by all. 


c. Finally, let all that has just been 
said in a and b count for nought. Grant 
for the sake of argument that Synod 
definitely said that the three amuse- 
ments cannot pass the muster of these 
principles. Even so it would not neces- 
sarily be taking the majority position. 
It would not necessarily be saying that 
these amusements are in every instance 
evil and thus absolutely and without 
exception contraband. It could be say- 
ing --and this is all it may reasonably 
be regarded as saying—that, taken as a 
whole, the modern dance, the modern 
movie, and the modern practice of 
cards stands condemned before the bar 
of Christian ethics. But a condemna- 
tion of something as a whole does not 
imply a condemnation of every part. 
Who would not admit that, taken as a 
whole, the modern radio and the newer 
television, to say nothing of the modern 
liquor traffic, fails to pass the test of 
Christian ethics? But are we to con- 
clude from this that a Christian may 
not use a television set or drink a glass 
of wine? 


And this, of course, will be 


More on Resolution IT 


i Neear aris II, says the major- 
ity, teaches jthat engagement, in the 
three amusements is invariably and 
necessarily sinful. That the language 
of the Resolution will not bear this 
interpretation we have tried to show. 
That the majority is mistaken in its 
interpretation we conceive to be further 
evident from the following considera- 
tions. 


a. The teaching attributed by the 
majority to Resolution II is not antici- 
pated in Resolution I, and is indeed 
precluded by it. In Resolution I Synod 
“reminds our people of the doctrinal 
and ethical principles which should 
guide the Christian in his relation to 
the world in general and inthe matter 
of amusements in particular.” Notice 
the word “guide.” The principles 
enunciated by Synod are. to serve the 
Christian as guides. They are set down 
not to justify an absolute prohibition; 
they are set down in order that the 
individual Christian may be enabled to 
regulate his own personal conduct in a 
way worthy of his profession. These 
principles are principles calculated to 
direct the judgment of the Christian; 
they are not principles calculated to 
arrest his judgment by the imposition 
of an inviolable ecclesiastical decree. 


b. Not only is there no ea 
in Resolution I. of the teaching attrib-_ = 
uted to Resolution II by the majority: 
there is no confirmation of that teach-— 


ing in the Resolutions III to VII. It 


Sunita had really meant to declare what — ae 


the majority attributes to it, it could — 
have done so with utmost clarity at — 
several critical junctures. 


When con- 


to deal “firmly” with those who, among — 
other things, violate a Church rule on _ 
amusements; they are urged to deal — 
“firmly” with “all cases of misdemeanor _ 
and offensive conduct in the matter of © 
amusement,” 


fession, they are not told to bar those — 
who are not minded, 
things, to abandon cards; they are told — 
to bar those who are not minded to — 
lead the life of Christian epee 


ferent hae Nowhere in these Resbiea 
tions are the three amusements men- 


But never . 
does it do so. It seems indeed to be at — 
‘pains to avoid doing so. : 
‘ sistories are advised how to deal with 
the worldly-minded they are not urged s 


which is quite different. be 
When consistories are instructed con-  _ 
cerning whom to admit to Public Pro- — 


among other eo 


“WORLDLY AMUSEMENTS” — Continued 


tioned again by name. Everywhere the 
emphasis is upon the inner and the 
spiritual as opposed to the external and 
the legal. 


The keynote is struck by Resolution 

III, in which Synod recognizes that 

worldliness is not a thing but a spirit, 

and that, as the minority puts it, “the 

only way to overcome it is by attacking 

it with spiritual weapons upon the only 

ground it ever occupies, the human 

heart” (p. 64). Synod calls in Resolu- 

tion III for prayer, for works of love, 

and for study of the Scriptures. It does 

this because it knows that these reli- 

gious exercises are calculated to pro- 

vide the Christian with those spiritual 

resources without which he will be en- 

_ gulfed by the rising tide of worldliness. 

And it does this, too, because it knows 

that the Christian when he confronts 

the three amusements is recurrently 

_ thrown back upon these resources for 

appraisal and decision. That is why 

Synod is concerned that these resources 
be very strong and ample. 


c. One more point on Resolution II. 

_ That it does not say what the majority 
affirms is evident from the only com- 
__ mentary given by a Synod on the Reso- 
~.“Ilutions of 1928. In 1932, Synod, in 
__ reply to an overture from Classis Mus- 
_ kegon relative to card playing, made 
_ the majority position quite untenable 
when it declared; “it is the policy of 
Reformed Church government not to 
itemize and catalogue a list of partic- 


sae ular sins” (Acts 1932, p. 38). 


Other Majority Arguments 


V4 said earlier that there 
were five arguments presented by the 
ey in support of its pee 


5 Bihcnselves a more particularly on 
o o Resolution II, has now been dealt with. 
It remains to consider the other four 
ys a within the briefest possible compass. 
oa a. The first of these is based ypen 
the use of the adjective “worldly” 
_conjunction with the noun “amuse- 
ment.” Synod, says the majority, has 
ie. ested the three amusements “worldly.” 
ew what is worldly is sinful. There- 


_ This argument, implicit or explicit, 
‘recurs frequently in the majority re- 
; peer One of the more ae instances 


theater-attendance a worldly amuse- 
ment!” 
Now the fact is that the term 


“worldly amusement(s)” appears in 
the text of Synod’s decisions four times. 
It occurs three times in a merely for- 
mal sense, as part of the title of a com- 
mittee—the Committee on Worldly 
Amusements. The fourth time it occurs, 
it occurs in Resolution VII, where 
Synod instructs consistories to inquire 
of candidates for public profession “as 
to their stand and conduct in the matter 
of worldly amusements.” Nowhere in 
all the Resolutions does Synod call any 
one of the amusements “worldly.” 

It is true, however, that the term is 
in general use among us, and that it is 
commonly employed in reference to the 
three amusements. - Moreover, the 
Synod of 1926 definitely called the 
familiar trio “worldly amusements.” 
But can the majority find in this fact 
justification for its position? Are we 
entitled to conclude from this fact alone 
that participation in these amusements 
is always and per se sinful? Obviously 
not. If the term itself were definitive 
the Synod of 1949 would never have 
appointed a committee to clarify the 
stand of the Church on worldly amuse- 
ments. The stand would have been ap- 
parent to all by definition. We don’t 
need a committee to tell us that worldly 
amusements are worldly. 

b. Another argument is based upon 
the opinions and reasonings of the 
Study Report that accompanied the 
Recommendations adopted by the 
Synod of 1928. The majority does two 
things here: (1) it regards the Report 
as having synodical approval—‘the Re- 
port to which Synod referred our peo- 
ple with implicit approval” (p. 31), 
and (2) it uses the Report when expe- 
dient to support its own position—“the 
Report of the Committee on Worldly 
Amusements . . . took a very definite 
stand against all theater-attendance, 
dancing, and card playing” (p. 40). 

On this, two things. (1) The Report 
is, of course, not part of the decisions 
of 1928 and is thus not determinative. 
The majority itself proceeds on_ this 
assumption when convenient, as wit- 
ness, to take but a single instance, its 
discussion of the question of cards. 
The maj ority says that the Committee of 
1928 “condemned all card playing... 
on the ground that they as games of 
chance are a misuse of divine provi- 


dence” (p. 36). The majority also 


says: “the Synod of 1928 did not con 
demn card playing and other games oO 
chance. on the ground that such 
games are a misuse of divine provi 
dence” (p. 53-4). Did Synod approvi 
the Report or did it not? (2) As fo 
using the Report as evidence for it 
opinion, the majority may_profitabl: 
compare its contention that all theate: 
attendance is necessarily sinful with tha 
much different position taken by tha 
Report when it says: “But what shall ww 
say about the so-called good plays? . . 
We believe that the safest course te 
pursue is the way of total abstinence’ 
(p. 33 of Booklet on Worldly Amus 
ments). 

c. There is still another argument € o 
the majority. It rests on the action 0) 
the Synod of 1926, and on that of sevi 
eral classes, particularly Classis Illinoiss 
The argument goes like this: The Synoc 
of 1928 most certainly condemned tha 
three amusements as simply, pervasive 
ly, and unqualifiedly worldly, for “the 
Synod of 1926 went on record as de: 
claring that theater-attendance, dancing 
and card playing are worldly amuse 
ments .. . Is it not fantastic to assum 
that the Synod of 1928 hesitated to say 
this?” (p. 35). But did the Synod od 
1926 really take the position that the 
majority now advocates? Yes, so goes 
the argument, for the Synod of 192¢ 
Wiopted the overture of Classis Illinois 
and the overture of Classis Illinois 
“branded theater and movie attendance» 
dancing, and card playing as ‘worldly, 
amusements’ ” (p. 34). The argument 
concludes therefore that Synod of 1928 
put an absolute ban on the three amuse» 
ments because the Synod of 199 
adopted an overture of Classis Ilinois. 

The windings of this argument are 
interesting, but I shall not follow then 
here for the reason that the argume 
is ably discussed by the Reverend M1- 
Hoeksema in another article in this is 
sue of the Journal. There is only one 
point I should like to touch on. 

It would occur to any one to ask w 
Classis Illinois requested, and why t 
Synod of 1926 appointed, a Committee 
to determine in the light of Scripture: 
the “true nature and character” of 
three amusements, if their moral stat Ist 


heen determined. To this quel 
majority replies: Classis lin 
“wanted Synod to produce proofs fron 
Scripture” (p. 35). And pres 
Se wanted its Commi tee D. 


: Bonsider the implications of this 
reply: The majority is saying that Clas- 
‘sis and Synod knew the three amuse- 
‘ments were wholly sinful, but did not 
know that which is the Measure of all 
‘sin. It is saying that Classis and Synod 
-took a final and definitive stand against 
the three amusements, but prior to and 
apart from a study of the relevant 
Scripture passages. It is saying that 
Classis and Synod needed not to have 
‘its convictions formed by a study com- 
mittee; it only needed proofs to lend 
‘support to its already formed convic- 
tions. Can this be right? 


_ d. There-is one more argument of the 
‘Majority to be considered. This argu- 
ment is based on Time. It seeks to 
‘establish the majority opinion by show- 
‘ing that 23 years ago no responsible 
person took anything other than the 
‘position the majority now occupies. 
We quote the argument in full. It is 
ound on pp. 33-4 of the Agenda and 
‘appears again on p. 40. 


There are also those who definitely 

take the position that the amuse- 

' ments mentioned by Synod are not 
! ee and necessarily sinful . 

_ That interpretation is an anachron- 

' ism. It takes no account of the fact 

that this lenient, compromising view 

- of the three amusements under dis- 

| cussion was not defended at that time 

_ by any responsible party or body in 


————— 


q Taeee are two phases of the 
“Majority Report On Worldly Amuse- 
‘ments (cf. Agenda, 1951, pp. 24-54) 
that merit special attention. 


- First, one of the recommendations 
to Synod reads: 

“That though Synod maintains its 
yosition with respect to the dangers 
nnected with al! games of chance, it 
kes cognizance of the fact that there 
certain kinds of card-games, and 
sx games in which chance is at least 
1e of the factors which decide the out- 
1e of the game, against which 
any of our people have no moral 
les. For that reason consistories 
cautioned to take this fact into con- 
e ration -and not to apply discipline 
n cases where “members of, the 
tin the ere es 


our church. Indeed, one person de- 
fended that view at the very Synod 
which made the decisions under dis- 
cussion, and he was deposed as 
professor on that account! The sole 
member of your committee who 
served on the Committee of 1928 
declares that that view was not de- 
fended by anyone in the Committee 
of that date. 


We shall not comment on the in- 
delicacy of the reference to the personal 
tragedy of a former professor at our 
school; nor on the unkind misrepre- 
sentation of the minority position and 
attitude; 
character of the entire argument. 


nor on the question-begging 
We 
only express the opinion that the major- 
ity is mistaken if it supposes that in 
1928 there were no leaders in the 
Church who took the position the 
Such leaders 
were found not only in great numbers 
in the Church; they were present in 
force on the Committee which drafted 
the Report. And, of course, Synod it- 
self took that position. 


minority now assumes. 


In Conclusion 


It has been the burden of this article 
to suggest that the majority arguments 
are not conclusive. If they are not. 
this leaves the minority interpretation 
the only one in the field. 


TAKE SIN SERIOUSLY . 


types of such games, especially when 
they play for money or prizes.’ 

We call special attention to the words 
“no moral scruples,” and “for that rea- 
son.” 

The position of the majority report is 
therefore this, that because some of our 
people have no moral scruples against 
certain types of card-games, for that 
reason Synod should caution consis- 
tories not to apply discipline. 


“Scruples” — A New Canon? 


V4 do not fear for one mo- 


ment that Synod will adopt this advice. 
But we do feel constrained to utter a 
warning. For this advice must not 
only not be adopted; it should be em- 
phatically repudiated. Let it be clearly 


understood what it involves. 


The 
fold. 


minority’s contention is two- 
On the negative side it denies that 
Synod has taken the position “that 
every instance of theater-attendance, 
dancing, or card playing is in itself, 
under all circumstances, necessarily 
sinful” (Agenda, p. 59). It is with this 
negative thesis that this article has been 
almost exclusively concerned. 

It would be regrettable, however, if 
this should lead anyone to suppose that 
the Resolutions of 1928 do not have a 
clear and forceful message for every 
Christian. In the strictest conformity 
to the high demands of the Gospel the 
Synod of 1928 not only condemned 
worldliness in the clearest possible 
terms, but it was concerned, as the 
minority is at pains to point out, “to 
warn against the threat to true Chris- 
tian piety contained in the familiar 
trio of amusements, and was determined 
to give no comfort whatsoever to those 
who may be seeking license to frater- 
nize with the world in these or other 
amusements” (Agenda, p. 59). 

It should be very clear, therefore, 
that, while Synod did not enact an ab- 
solute Law of Prohibition, neither did 
it bless indulgence in the three amuse- 
ments. Synod, in this matter, steered . 
straight between the Legalist and the 
Libertine. And this is precisely what 
one would expect of a Synod committed 
to the Reformed position. 


By GERRIT HOEKSEMA* 


First, the position is tee that ee 
Synod 1928 declared that card- playing : 
is a sinful amusement. All card-play- 
ing, let it be remembered. Synod 1928, 
so we are told, made no distinction 


of card games, against which some of — 
our people have no moral scruples. 
Third, for that reason, consistories are 


pline in such cases. ; 

In a word, because some of our peo: rig 
ple have no moral scruples against com- at 
mitting a certain sin (and perhaps. of 


* The Rev. Gerrit Hoeksema is pastor | of 
the Third Christian Reformed Church of Rose e- 

land, Chicago, a member of the Board of Tru 
tees of Calvin College and Seminary, and | 
member of the Minority of the Committee oe 
Worldly Amusements. 
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TAKE SIN SERIOUSLY — 


repeatedly), therefore the church must 
not exercise discipline. 

But this is basically wrong. The 
question whether discipline must be 
exercised should never be determined 
subjectively. It must always be deter- 
mined objectively by those in authority 
in the Church, and on the basis of 
Scriptural principles. 


If, in an evil hour, Synod should ever 
decide that, in a given case, consistories 
must not exercise discipline, because 
the people have no moral scruples 
against a certain sin, then you open 
wide the door to all kinds of evils. Not 
the Word of God, not the holy convic- 
tions of the God-appointed rulers of the 
Church, but the scruples, or lack of 
scruples of the people decide the issue. 
Then you no longer have any real 
authority in the Church of Christ. 


The question arises, how did the 
majority committee ever arrive at such 
a dangerous conception of disciplinary 
authority, or rather lack of all author- 
ity, in the Church of Christ? 


Now up to a point, there is no mys- 
tery here at all. The members of the 
majority committee were confronted 
with the indisputable fact that their 


position, that all games of chance are 


always sinful, found no response what- 
soever in the conscience of many, per- 
haps of most, of our people. Their rec- 


-  ognition of this fact is, of course, com- 


mendable. Recognition of facts, even 
when they do not fit so well into the 
scheme of our theories, is the way to 


clear thinking and proper solution of 


problems in every sphere. 


Only on one condition, however. We 


must always be ready to ask the pain- 
ful question: do these facts prove that 
my theory was all wrong? In this case 
Br that meant a frank facing of the ques- 
_ tion whether their interpretation of the 
_ resolutions of Synod 1928 (all games 


_ correct! We must presume, of course, 
that they did honestly face that ques- 


tion. But the outcome was most re- 
__ grettable. 


Had they come to the conclusion that 
their theory, their interpretation of 


fee. was wrong, we might today have 


ae ip pected report on amusements, But it 


Continued 


shaken in the conviction that Synod 
1928 declared that all games of chance 
are sinful. That position must be main- 
tained and defended at all costs! 


But—and that question could not be 
avoided — what advice must then be 
given to Synod on the question how to 
deal with these people who have no 
moral scruples against certain sinful 
(?) amusements, such as dominoes and 
rook? 

Now of course, on the basis of, and 
consistent with its fundamental posi- 
tion, there was only one possible ad- 
vice to give. Synod must be urged to 
arouse our people to the realization of 
a great moral and spiritual danger. 
For many of our people had no moral 
scruples against certain types of sinful 
amusements. 


Such advice to Synod would have 
been consistent. It would have pre- 
sented a clear-cut issue. It would have 
cleared the air. However, for reasons 
of its own, the majority committee 
does not present any such advice to 
Synod. Instead, we have the strange. 
surprising, and exceedingly dangerous 
advice not to discipline such members, 
because they have no moral scruples 
against certain types of amusements 
which the committee considers sinful. 


All this is very sad. The Church at 
the same moment that it condemns cer- 
tain activities as sinful, also assures the 
sinners (?) that they need have no fear 
of discipline. The sin is not that seri- 
ous. 

This is not a caricature. This is 
precisely the stand of the committee. 
We quote them literally. “But there are 
more serious and less serious ways in 
which these sins may be committed.” 
And, “No consistory, for example, 
would censure members who play 
dominoes in their home.” 


Of course not. But it is fervently to 
be hoped that our people will not be 
pleased or confused by such compro- 
mising concessions. For the stigma of 
sinning in their Christian homes by 
playing dominoes is still upon them. 
And in Christian self-respect they resent 
it. And the assurance “but you will not 
be disciplined” will not assuage their 
resentment. 


Come, let us take sin seriously. Let 
us even take the word sin seriously. Sin 
is a transgression of the holy laws of a 


Holy God. 


| 
: 


Let us not dare to use that word, anc 
surely not in solemn Synodical pro: 
nouncements, unless we are fully con: 
vinced that some one is indeed sinning 
against God. 


And if we must use it, and we cert 
tainly must in the sphere of amuse: 
ments, let us not rob that word of its 
sting, and make discipline a mockery, 
by assuring the sinner beforehand that 
the Church will not exercise discipline: 


An Unfounded Judgment 


je is one other phase of the 
majority report that needs to be cor- 
rected. On page 40 of the Agenda w 
read: 


“Moreover, it was not necessary for 
the Synod of 1928 to make such a 
statement (that theater attendance, 
dancing, and card-playing are per s 
sinful) since previous Synods and three 
of our Classes had already condemned | 
these amusements as ‘evils,’ as ‘worldly’ 
amusements.” 


That is a very interesting sentence 
indeed. It contains the implied admis-- 
sion that Synod 1928 nowhere explicitly 
states that participation in any of the: 
well-known trio of amusements is al- 
ways per se evil. 


A very significant admission indeed. 
For the Church and its members are not! 
bound by the phraseology used by at 
particular Classis as it brings a matter | 
to Synod, but only by the decisions of! 
Synod itself. And, as is abundantly 
shown in the minority report, there is; 
no specific statement in all the resolu-- 
tions of 1928 to the effect that these: 
three amusements, or any participation : 
in them, are always a sin before God. — 


However, we are told that that lack of ' 
clear definite language is not signifi- . 
cant. You see, the matter was already 
settled in the minds of our people. So. 
why did Synod have to express itself 
explicitly on a point on which all Be | 


agreed? 

But this line of defense is grossly inf | 
accurate. The question that now agi 
tates the church was not settled befor 
1928. No Classis had consciously and 
specifically considered the questior 
from this particular viewpoint: are 
these things always per se evil. 


Strong expressions of | “warning | ; 
condemnation were heard from vari 
quarters. Alarm bells were so 


And it can easily be contended that 
some who sounded the alarm favored 
an absolute ban. That very possibly was 
what some Classes meant, or at any rate 
some in the Classes, when they spoke 
of “evils” and “worldly amusements.” 


But the matter still had to be studied. 
The problem had to be clarified. Thus 
Classis Illinois requested Synod to 
make “the necessary study and inves- 
igation of the above-named amuse- 
ments in order to determine their true 
nature and character in the light of 
Seripture.” 


Surely that is plain language. The 
true nature and character of these 
amusements had to be determined. 
That cannot possibly mean, of course, 
that it still was to be determined 
whether there was much evil and danger 
to moral and spiritual life in these 
three spheres. On that all our people 
ere agreed. But their true nature and 
character was still to be determined. 


_ Now if Classis Illinois had been con- 
vinced that the well-known trio were 
essentially evil under all circumstances, 
it never would and never could have 
come to Synod with such a request. 
Instead, it would have urged Synod to 
adopt that same position. But it did 
nothing of the kind. The committee was 
to study and investigate to determine 
the true nature and character of these 
amusements. 

' That language clearly indicates that 
Classis Illinois, at the very moment it 
Berne of evils and dangers and world- 
liness in these three spheres, was not 
et ready to take a position on the ques- 
ion of the essential nature and char- 
acter of these amusements. It was not 


d asking Synod to approve that posi- 
n. It was asking Synod to take a 
sition after necessary study and in- 
vestigation. 

All this is so self-evident that we 
ld not have taken up space to ex- 
in it, were it not that the majority 
mittee holds that what Classis 
lly wanted was proofs from Scripture 
a position already taken. But that 
‘a wrong interpretation of the lan- 
ve of Classis. Classis did not ask 
proofs. It asked for study and in- 


And it particularly ‘asked for advice 
the > “question “whether habitual in- 
Z in th thse. ae rnen becomes 


’ words. 


Illinois had been fully convinced that 
these three forms of amusements 
cluding all games of chance) were al- 
ways per se sinful, it would never have 
asked for this advice. For no Christian 
Reformed Classis needs or would ask 
whether habitual indulgence in sin calls 
for discipline. Surely 
there has been 


(in- 


on this point 
never doubt in 
Reformed circles. 

But a problem arises when members 
engage in certain pleasures that cannot 
always be condemned per se. The ques- 
tion then arises, Can not habitual in 
dulgence call for discipline? That was 
very evidently the field of thought back 
of this request. No doubt every one of 
our consistories would seriously con- 
sider the need of discipline in the case 
of a member who habitually spent his 
leisure hours in taverns, without there- 
by necessarily condemning every single 
act of eating and drinking in a place 
where liquor is sold. 


any 


At any rate, it is plain from the over- 
ture of Classis Illinois that the atmos- 
phere in 1926 was not: the position is 
clear. the problem is settled, and all 
that is needed is proof from Scripture 
for a position that no one questions, 
and therefore does not even have to be 
clearly stated by Synod, to become law 
in the church. 

It is also worthy of note that in the 
Report of the Committee of 1928 there 
are indications that Committee refused 
to go as far as an absolute ban. 

For instance, there is one point in the 
report at which the question is very 
pointedly raised and discussed. On page 
33 of the 1928 Amusements Report, the 
committee puts the question: “But 
what shall we say about the so-called 
good plays? 

And what is the answer of the 1928 
committee ? 

First, “he who takes this stand (that 
it is morally defensible to see a few 
good plays—GH) is, in spite of the 
fact that he may take it conscientiously, 
on dangerous ground.” 

The italics are those of the commit- 
tee. But we also want to italicize those 
Those who take this stand are 
on dangerous ground. 

Now, according to the position of the 
present majority committee we should 
have read something en different. 
We should have read, “even then they 
are sinning.” 

But this is not said. In other words, 
when the 1928 committee faced the 


crucial question: Is theater attendance 
always, even in the most favorable 
circumstances, sin? — it did not take 


the position the present majority com- 
mittee now advocates. It said that those 
conscientiously, 
good, plays, 


who, even attend a 


few are “on dangerous 


ground.” But it did not say: “They are 


sinning.” 


True, the final sentence in that para- 
graph reads: “We believe that the 
safest course to pursue is the way of 
total abstinence.” But that again is 
really a rejection of the position of the 
present majority committee. 


For Christians do not and may not 
say to each other, when it is a question 
of doing something that is always evil 
per se, “We believe it is safest to ab- 
stain.” 


Oh no! We do not say, for instance: 
“Tt is safest for you not to join the 
lodge, or to become intoxicated, or to 
commit adultery.” We use such lan- 
guage only when we dare not say: “You 
sin if you do that.” We use such lan- 
guage when we recognize that we may 
not pass final judgment. 


a2 ca 


One closing remark. Let there be no 
misunderstanding as to the position — 
taken in this article. 


We do not contend that Synod 192& — 


declared that a minimum of theater nae 
attendance, dancing and card-playing 
is perfectly legitimate. Se 


We say that Synod neither declared — 
that these three things are always per se 
sinful, nor did it say that in some cir- 
cumstances they are not sinful. Synod — 
simply did not declare itself one way OF a 
the other. The problem therefore is left 
to the local consistories. But not mere-— a 
ly the problem when to apply discipline, 
but also the question when the stigma a 
of “sinner” must be placed upon mem- | 
bers of our Church. be 


Finally, we have not here discussed — an 
the question whether the stand of Synod ‘ 
in: 


have Wen even more strict or perhaps 
more lenient. The only question here 


discussed is, What did Synod say? =p 


Some hold that Synod placed the 
stigma of “sinner” upon every member 
who ever participates in one of these 
three forms of amusement, even if i itt 
were only the playing of a game of oe 
dominoes. We do not believe that Si 
od meant or said that. — 


ee 


Synod 1928 


Ol 


Aan usements 


The position of the Synod of 1928 on the matter of 
Amusements has been subject to a great deal of discussion 
in our circles. It is possible, however, that much of this 
discussion has been carried on without an exact knowledge 
of the Resolutions adopted by that Synod. 

It may be considered of the highest importance to go 
to the original text of those decisions if one is to know what 
the stand of the Christian Reformed Church is in the mat- 
ter of Amusements. 

Furthermore, an acquaintance with those Resolutions is 
necessary to an evaluation of the Majority and Minority 
reports on Amusements that are being presented to the 195] 
Synod. And that acquaintance will also help to an under- 
standing and evaluation of the discussion on Amusements 
as it is carried on in this- Journal and elsewhere. 

The Seven Resolutions on Amusements, adopted by the 
Synod of 1928, are given in full text below: 


I. Synod reminds our people of the doctrinal and ethical 
principles which should guide the Christian in his relation 
to the world in general and in the matter of amusements in 
particular, and urges all our professors, ministers, elders, 
and Bible-teachers to emphasize these principles in this age 
of prevailing worldliness. 

Some of the most important of these principles follow: 

1. The honor of God requires: 

a) That the Christian’s amusements should at the very 
least not conflict with any commandment of God; 

b) That we and our children should be keenly aware 
also in our amusements, of our covenant relation to 
God as His peculiar people; 

ce) That the Christian shall deem it a matter of loyalty 
to God not to further the interests of an institution 
which is manifestly an instrument of Satan for attack 


on the Kingdom of God. 
2. From the consideration of the welfare of man we 


conclude: 


a) That there is a legitimate place in life for such amuse- 
ments as are recreative for body and mind; 


_. b) That no physical recreation or mental diversion 


should be tolerated which is in any way or in any 
degree subversive of our spiritual and moral well- 
being; : 
c) That, even when our amusements are not spiritually 
or morally harmful, they should not be allowed to 
occupy more than a secondary, subordinate, place in 
life. 
The principle of spiritual separation from the world: 


a) Does not imply that Christians should form separate 
communities or should shun all association with un- 
godly men (1 Cor. 5:9 ff.) ; 


- 


___b) Forbids friendship in distinction from fellowship, 


with evil men (James 4:4) ; 


/ 


-Or appointment to positions of responsibility in our 


1 


c) Requires that we shun all evil in the world; j 

d) Demands a weaning away of the heart from tk 
transient things of this present earthly sphere (Cc 
ee a 

4. Christian liberty: 

a) Consists in freedom from the power of sin; in free 
dom from the law: its curse, its demands as a cond: 
tion for earning eternal life, its oppressive yoke; ani 
in liberty of conscience with reference to human ord: 
nances and things neither prescribed nor condemnec 
either directly or indirectly, in the Word of God; 


b) Is limited in its exercise by the law of love (1 Co» 
8:9, 13), the law of self-preservation (Matt. 18:8, 9) 
and the law of self-denial, which often requires thi 
renunciation of things in themselves lawful (Matt 
16:24). 


II. While several practices are found in our circles whic. 
cannot pass the muster of these principles, and while all ou 
amusements, not only theatre-attendance, dancing and card 
playing, should be judged in the light of these principles 
yet Synod feels constrained, in pursuance of the decision 
of the Synod of 1926 in the matter of amusements, to cak 
particular attention to this familiar trio. It greatly deplores 
the increasing prevalence among us of these forms of amuse¢ 
ments, urgently warns our members against them, ana 
further refers our people to the material on the subjec¢ 
given in the report of the Committee on Worldly Amuseg 
ments (Agenda, Part I, pp. 31-47). 

III. Synod urges all our leaders and all our people tc 
pray and labor for the awakening and deepening of spiritua 
life in general, and to be keenly aware of the absolute in 
dispensability of keeping our religious life vital and power: 
ful, through daily prayer, the earnest searching of the 
Scriptures, and through engaging in practical Christia 
works, which are the best antidote against worldliness. 

IV. Synod exhorts all our leaders to warn unceasingly. 
against the prevailing spirit and forms of worldliness i 
order that our Reformed principles in these matters may bes 
re-emphasized}; insists that these warnings shall be givem 
not only in the preaching, but also in our Catechism and 
Sunday School classes, in family-visitation, and in personal 
contact whenever occasion presents itself; and urges thaa 
these warnings shall be given also in our school-rooms. 

V. Synod reminds consistories that in nominations fo 


churches, careful attention should be paid to conduct in thes 
matter of amusements; and suggests that also other hodies,, 


such as Boards of Christian Schools, City Missions, ete... 
c 


heed this same matter in their appointments. 


VI. Synod urges consistories to deal in the spirit of love, 
yet also, in view of the strong tide of worldliness which is: 
threatening our churches, very firmly with all cases of mi 
demeanor and offensive conduct in the matter of amuse-- 
ments; and, where repeated admonitions by the consistory. 
are left unheeded, to apply discipline as a last resort. | 

VII. Synod instructs consistories to inquire of those who 
ask to be examined previous to making public profession of 
their faith and partaking of the Lord’s Supper as to their 
stand and conduct in the matter of worldly amusement 
and, if it appears that they are not minded to lead the lif 


of Christian separation and consecration, not to pe 
their public profession. Z . | 


OWar ds 


ditor of our Dutch denominational 
weekly, De Wachter, has put us all 
Pier obligation to him for rousing 
mur slumbering ideal of a Calvinistic 
university. 

_ He did so in seven editorial articles 
on “The University Movement Among 
Js’ which he contributed to De 
Wachter in issues extending from 
December 5, 1950 to January 30, 1951. 
[t is a pleasure to give the substance 
bf his argument the further dimension 
of English restatement here. 


i 1k Reverend E. Van Halsema, 


It is an encouraging thing in this year 
of 1951, jubilee year for Calvin College 
and Seminary, and coincident almost 
faith the sixtieth anniversary of the Free 
Jniversity of Amsterdam, to have so 
poised and conviction-laden an appeal 
sounded among us. This is a year to 
ake heart from tradition, from history. 
t is a year to determine direction, to 
draw a line from the past to the present, 
nd to sight along this line into the 
re. 

Tt is appropriate, consequently, that 
De Wachter should be in the van of this 
srozram for Reformed advance. Those 
shom De Wachter peculiarly serves, 
hose close to the Dutch tradition of the 
Reformed way, those are the ones who 
<now that the Reformed idea has con- 
quences, and that among these con- 
sequences in education is the estab- 
lishment sometime of a Reformed 
University. 

a There is no limit to what we must 
do for the King except the limit of 
means. When we come to reflect first 
hs - nothing matters but the Kingdom, 
anc next that everything matters be- 
se of it, we are in a fine state of 
ind to hear Van Halsema out, and to 
on with our university ideal. 


The Need 
A. touches on the need for 


hh a university, of course, but he 
poses that for the most part this is 
n dispute among us. “That there is 
d for a university founded on a Re- 
ed basis surely requires no con- 
n,” he writes. 

e tied arises both from what we 
st, and from what we are for. 
against is the prevailing 

7 + ty . 


Call vinistic University 


our time, its autonomous 
morality, its humanism, its repudiation 
of the authority of the Scriptures. That 
dominant spirit in the mind of the age. 
legacy as it is of Renaissance human- 
ism, Enlightenment rationalism, and ro- 
mantic liberalism, a_ spirit 
goaded Abraham Kuyper and his peo- 
ple into the heroism of founding the 
Free University at Amsterdam — that 
spirit still prevails. 

Because we are against that spirit, 
we are, like our Reformed predecessors, 
committed to a full-circle opposition to 
it which requires university scope, in- 


mind of 


which 


tensity, and depth. 
But we are for something too. The 
bud of university development lies 


folded in the life that is ours in Christ. 
“Listen,” says Van Halsema, “listen 
to the... stirring . . . elevated prayer 
which Kuyper prayed on the occasion 
of the establishment of the Free Univer- 
sity : 

‘Our Father Who art in heaven: Thou 
art the Fountain of all truth, the Well- 
Head of all real knowledge, the Source 
of all wisdom. Apart from Thee Thy 
creatures encounter darkness, numb- 
ness, and enslavement of the soul. But 
in Thy presence, near unto Thee, we 
bathe in the fulness of Thy life, revel 
in Thy luminousness; there Thy power 
energises us, and unfolds itself in the 
blessed transport of the freedom of 


faith.’ ” 

Van Halsema knows, of course, that 
although in principle the need for a 
Calvinistic university is beyond con- 
tention, that need requires pointing out, 
clarification, and discussion. He is 
convinced that the career of such a pro- 
posed university can be promising only 
if it has a back- log of conviction in the 
communis opinio of the people. 

“We must,” he says, “begin talking 
our ideals again. At our meetings and 
gatherings things of local concern too 
often govern us. Why not . . . discuss 
matters such as this which are Paoates 
ly bound up with our task and calling? 
Our ministers, professors, educators, 


-and others should exert themselves to 


inspire our people with the ideal, and 
to chart the way towards achieving it 

. God has cared to bless the work of 
our forebears. Now that a new genera- 
tion has come, we believe it is neces- 
sary once more to hold up before our 


By HENRY ZYLSTRA 


people what their challenge and_ re- 
sponsibility is. Except we do this, we 
shall end up in the doldrums.” 


That is the core of Van Halsema’s 
argument; “that we reflect seriously 
upon this in order to arrive as soon 
as possible at a clearly delineated idea 
of our intent, and a carefully organized 
plan for implementing it.” 

He is not, be it said, impatient to 
send out collectors, take on some prop- 
erty, get up a prospectus, and announce 
the opening of school. Indeed much of 
his argument goes to warning against 
ill-considered, precipitate action. He 
has a realistic sense of what in scholars, 
in plant, in equipment, and of what 
therefore in reliable resources are re- 
quired for such a big thing as a 
university. 

He marvels at the courage and ac- 
complishment of those who support the 
Free University at Amsterdam, but he 
sees also that after as many as sixty 
years that achievement is limited, and 
is operative in only a few areas of 
study. 
He takes pains to point out the les- 
sons to be learned from the partial — 
failure of the Philadelphia experiment: 
the inadequate preliminary conference 


and discussion, the reluctant coopera- 
tion, the lack of depth in support, the 
imposition, as it seemed, from above of a 7, 
a fait accompli. He is realistic about a 
this. j ie 
But he counsels that we develop and ‘oper 
maintain a sense of direction and a er 
plan of action. ag 
ora 

Church or Society? a 


AEs Reverend Van Halsema — i 

thinks that what hurts us more than | , E 
anything else in furthering our univers i 
sity ideal is an unwillingness to make 

up our see about whether we want — 
“church” or “society” control in our ‘s 
higher education 


of long standing with us. Van fale 
points to the history of opinion about Be 
it from way back, refers to the recent — eae 
revival of expressive interest in it 
reviews some major Synodical state- 
ments concerning it. He knows of the os 
strong and vigorously expressed con-— “4 


viction of the Reverend Idzerd Van — ay <5 


a: _ the better 


TOWARD A CALVINISTIC UNIVERSITY—Continued 


Dellen in favor of society and against 
ecclesiastical supervision of our higher 
education. 


The difference of opinion about this 
important practical issue is sometimes 
called a dispute between idealism, on 
the one hand, and realism, on the 
other; or yet again a difference be- 
tween “principle” and “practice.” 

The Reverend John Ehlers (De 
Wachter, February 27 to March 13, 
1951), reverting to the consideration of 
Van Halsema’s pieces, has another wa) 
of referring to this mooted point among 
us. He calls it the difference between 
those who say, “Here’s how it ought to 
be done” (society control), and those 
who say, “Here’s how it may be done” 
(ecclesiastical control). 


Van Halsema’s own present convic- 
tions lean in the direction of church 
control. He presses two important 
considerations in its favor: the fact that 
seventy-five years of history now sanc- 
tion our present conduct of Calvin 
College (. . . “we should not ignore the 
historically evolved’); and the prac- 
ticability of the church control. 


All the same, Van Halsema honors 
those on the opposite side of the ques- 
tion. He invites the further statement 
of their case. He reminds them that 
the burden of showing the practicability 
of society-control of Calvin College, and 
also of an eventual university, rests 
with them; and he tells them not to 
wait too long to present their argument. 


But more important for Van Halsema 
than his own position on the issue is 
his sense of the need for bringing it 
to a head. He thinks we are paying the 
high price of delay in our university 
- movement because of our irresoluteness 

on this issue. But let him tell it: 


__ “Maybe there are those who will say 
that nothing ought to be done. They 


ay would rather let the whole matter rest. 
_ But it seems to us that this is not 


desirable. Nothing is helped along by 


_ being suspended in thin air. It is 
much better to come to a decision, to 
make a deliberate choice. The sooner 


we can arrive at conviction about this, 
... The Synod of 1944 en- 
joined discussion of the issue upon us. 
Very little discussion has taken place. 


“We are not entirely at ease about 
this silence. When one cocks his ear 


oh for the attitude of our people, he 


, 


gathers there is some feeling among us 
for the idea that Calvin be separated 
from the church. True, the annual 
quotas for Calvin College are dutifully 
paid, but not always, everywhere with 
manifest love. Now and again it is 
done with the thought: We can’t do 
anything about it anyhow; the assess- 
ments are imposed on us from the top, 
and we have to pay for them whether 
we want to or not. That is, it is true, 
a regrettable picture of the state of 
affairs here and there, but we are 
doing our best not to close our eyes to 
the facts in the case. And it may be 
that such conditions are the result of 
our dallying through the years with the 
of educational policy. 
Are we to lie low and look in another 
direction? Or shall we address our- 
selves resolutely to the whole problem 
(“de heele zaak eens flink aanpakken” ) 
and bring it to a defined conclusion?” 


determination 


Six Possible Plans 


Vi Halsema is not a man 
to be talking vaguely and in general 
terms about how to get on with our 
university movement. He comes with 
three hypothetically projected plans for 
implementing the ideal. These he 
would have tested in the crucible of 
discussion, tried in the fire of debate. 
hammered out on the anvil of com- 
mittee and conference. Three plans? 
Really he comes with five, Tor his third 
has itself three possibilities. And to 
these the Reverend John Ehlers, coming 
after Van Halsema in his “Gleanings 
from the Press,” adds a sixth for con- 
sideration. 

These are the six tentatively —pro- 
jected plans: 

The World Plan, i.e., an international 
university commanding the resources 
of a world-wide Reformed community. 

The United States Plan, i.e., a na- 
tional university commanding the re- 
sources of the Christian Reformed, Re- 
formed, and orthodox Presbyterian 
community. 

The Calvin Plan: Church Controlled, 
i.e., a denominational university rep- 
resenting the development of Calvin 
College and Seminary into a_post- 
graduate institution. 


The Calvin Plan: Society Controlled, 
i.e. an extra-ecclesiastical institution, 
comprising both Calvin College and a 


: 
university, both of them conducted ar 
superintended by a society, not by th 
church. 

The Calvin Plan: Church and Socie¢ 
Controlled, i.e., the college continuir 
as a church-controlled institution, th 
university to be conducted independer 
ly by a society. 

The Calvin-Hybrid (Ehlers) Pla: 
i.e., a Calvin-centered national univ 
sity whose controlling authorities re: 
resent a composite of official ecclesia: 
tical and spontaneous society contre 

This variety of plans points up tl 
thrust of Van Halsema’s  messag? 
namely, that we must choose a destin 
tion and strike a course in this matt 
rather than drift at sea. 


The World Plan beckons to him. 
has the tremendous appeal of wic 
resources. Van Halsema points ov 
that it is ideological difference, na 
geographical distance, that separates 1 
internationally these days, and he holc 
that such ideological difference does na 
exist for the Reformed “one worldJ 
International exchange of students, toe 
is quite the thing in our time. But tk 
feature that appeals most about this - 
that key-feature: total internationa 
resources. 


A wide range of contributive streng 
is the feature also of the United State 
Plan. Van Halsema calls this the Phild 
delphia Plan in reference to the mainll 
unsuccessful attempt some years ago ¢ 
found a Calvinistic university there. 

This partial failure — partial b 
cause unsuccess in realizing an ideal i 
never total — is against such a play 
though not conclusively. What the 
failure teaches among other things i 
that the total membership in orthode: 
Reformed churches cannot be counte? 
on to rally to the support of a univer 
sity. é 

The Philadelphia experiment pres 
ceeded, Van Halsema thinks, withow 
adequate preliminary groundwork 
the way of conference between groups 
in the way also of educating the peor 
inside the individual group. A soci 
was formed, a campus purchased, 
an announcement of opening made, bu 
there was no depth of widely operatiy 
popular conviction. 

That is an important condition — 
success for a United States Plan: 
cause the supporting constituency - 
quite homogeneous, there must | 


preliminary discussion, conference, and 
reciprocal education. 

In favor of all the Calvin plans, most 
particularly of the church-controlled 

lan, is this formidable consideration: 

“a homogeneous, self-conscious group 
would be behind it.” By a self-conscious 
group Van Halsema means a body of 
people already united in self-achieved 
conviction. 

That is the simon-pure Calvinistic 
core of Van Halsema’s moving argu- 
ment: that a Christian university is no 
stronger than the quality and depth of 
the popular conviction supporting it. 

Closest to his heart therefore is the 
Calvin Plan for a university, conducted, 
as the college now is, under church 
control. He is as reluctant to sacrifice 
a range of resources as anyone. He 
knows a university requires staggering 
ontributions, and he knows that “we 
are small.” But he points out that we 
are growing, and he thinks that our 
people have shown themselves willing to 
sacrifice for whatever can be shown to 
be manifest duty. 


; I SUPPOSE that the average 
American today would, after a little 
reflection, define textbook as any book 
that is used for close study in some 
schoolroom. The book may be an 
arithmetic; it may be a history; it may 
a volume on dogmatics. 
nteresting and filled with pictures, or it 
may be unattractive and forbidding. 
It may be a book which is never read 
except by teachers and pupils, or it 
y be one that is found in every public 
ibrary. But whatever the book, if it 
appens to have been selected for class- 
room use, and selected not for casual 
ding but for serious study, we call 
a textbook. 


What Js a Textbook? 


Aw for many commonplace 
tical purposes, this definition is 
ose enough. But it is a definition of 
he word, rather than of the thing. It 
us ‘how we come to call a book a 
sk rather than what a textbook 
see will serve as long as I in- 


It may be - 


Matter for Discussion 


leas Van Halsema is open 
to argument. He suggests that if those 
who wish society control can show that 
the university will be really Reformed, 
and that the society governing it will 
have “the vitality and the vision” to 
lead and support it, he can be moved 
from his present position. 


The conclusion he urges is this: “In 
1944 the Church said that it did not ‘at 
the present time’ want to identify itself 
with a definite plan for a university .. . 
But the time will come, must come, 
when more is to be said. The declara- 
tion of “44 is too negative, too vague. 


“Unless the Church can be convinced 
by powerful arguments that a different 
course of action must be taken, let it 
declare after a while that it has in mind 
the eventual development of Calvin 


College into a university. Then we 
fo) 
know what we want, where we are 
9 
going, what our program is, even 


though it takes years before we can be- 
gin actualizing the university expan- 
sion.” 


tend only conventionally to describe the 
contents of a schoolboy’s satchel or con- 
veniently to arrange books on a shelf. 

But if, instead, I purpose seriously to 
write a textbook or to discuss the merits 
of alternative textbooks, the definition 
is quite inadequate. Then I shall need 
to know what a textbook really is. Then 
to define textbook by the fact that it 
is used in a classroom is almost placing 
cart before horse; for then the truth of 
the matter is not so much that it is a 
textbook because it is used in a class- 
room as that it is used in a classroom 
because it is a textbook. 

What a textbook really is I cannot 
know except as I know the proper 
function of a textbook in the educa- 
tional process. 


Indeed, judged by any more nearly 
adequate definition in terms of proper 
function, there are many books which 
are used for close study in classrooms, 
and which therefore are descriptively 
known as textbooks, which, I think, 
do not really deserve the name. They 


The Reverend John Ehlers, stirred as 
the compiler of this survey is, by Van 
Halsema’s sense of the practicality of 
ideals, wishes also to begin the action. 

He suggests the early appointment of 
a four-year study repre- 
both the official ecclesiastical 
“society” elements of the Re- 
formed community. He sees a possible 
solution to the church-or-society issue 
in a church-and-society plan of imple- 
He proposes this “in the 
hope that when we commemorate the 
centennial of our Calvin Seminary, we 
shall, the Lord willing, also have the 
privilege of dedicating Calvin Univer- 
sity to our Creator and Redeemer.” 


committee 
senting 
and the 


mentation. 


Here, then, is matter for inquiry, 
discussion, resolution. This of Van 
Halsema is indeed a poised and con- 
viction-laden sense of religion engagée. 

When we come to reflect first that 
nothing matters but the Kingdom, and 
next that everything matters because of 
it, “our university movement” will not, 
as Van Halsema hints, remain “buried 
in the Acta.” It will become as prac- 
tical as working out our salvation. 


Crowding Hopkins Off afb Log By W. HARRY JELLEMA | 


are not real textbooks. And to write 
more of the same kind would, I think, 
be a mistake. 


The “textbooks” used in contempor- 
ary schoolrooms fall broadly into three 
classes. Employing admittedly emotive 
language, I shall call them the peda- 
gogical masters, the profitable servants, 
and the tyrannical usurpers. 


The Pedagogical Masters 


Res there are the pedagogical — c 


masters. I am here thinking not of the Eat 


infallible Bible, which merits considera- 
tion all by itself, but of the books 


which though not infallible nor perfect 
classic productions. _ 


are nonetheless 
They, so far as human writings can, 


catch up into themselves the light of | 
generations of observation and thought 


and wisdom and aspiration. They are 


not infallible guides for my faith and — 


practice; nor do they furnish me with 
my only comfort in life as well as in- 
death; nor do I need them in order to _ 


CROWDING HOPKINS OFF THE LOG — Continued 


be a Christian. But I cannot be an 
educated Christian except, on my level 
of schooling, I do know them and have 
learned from them. They are books 
that have shaped the framework of the 
world in which I must live and act and 
witness and fight. They are books tha 
educate. They are books that teach the 
teachers as well as the pupils. 

Most of these were not written to be 
used in classroom teaching. Aeschylus 
did not write his plays, nor Cicero his 
orations, intending that schoolboys 
should use them as texts. Nor did Haw- 
thorne have the high school in mind 
when he wrote The Scarlet Letter, nor 
Irving when he wrote The Sketch Book. 
Nor was Scott thinking of the eighth 
grade when he wrote Ivanhoe, nor Long- 
fellow when he composed Hiawatha. Nor 
are such textbooks limited to what we 
usually call literature. Augustine, Peri- 
cles, Darwin, Jefferson, Rousseau, Mill, 
and dozens of others, wrote such books. 
Not all will be textbooks for the gram- 
mar school; nor will they there be 
wholly absent. 

If he is to learn how to read these, 
the classroom pupil needs a teacher. 
To make possible the pupil’s under- 
standing and appreciation of such 
| books or extracts from them, to lead the 
pupil so that he will be rightly matured 
by them, in the process to develop the 
pupil’s judgment and his capacity for 
critical evaluation of them, this re- 
quires a teacher; a teacher who himself 
owes his mastery over the books to his 
having learned from them. 

Such books are pedagogical masters. 
_ And they deserve to be textbooks. 


The Profitable Servants 


of there is a second class. 


Bs 
aos 


These are the books which are profit- 
ao: able servants. Of such may be a book 
of maps, a book of problems and exer- 
___ cises or experiments, a list of defini- 
; be tions or of irregular verbs, a book of 
ee declensions and conjugations, an out- 


line of historical facts and movements 
or of an argument, an outline of the 
topics and subtopics of the semester’s 
course, and the like. A rule of thumb 
__ for the composing of a textbook of this 
class is to put into it only what a good 
teacher would otherwise have to dictate. 
These are handbooks. They are serv- 
ants of the teacher and pupil. By them- 
selves they cannot teach. When the 
material permits, they are constructed 


with obvious system, but even then 
require the teacher to make them come 
alive and speak. 

Such handbooks will differ from one 
subject to another, from one level of 
instruction to another, from one age to 
another, from a Christian school to a 
non-Christian, and even from one 
teacher to another. 

Thus a handbook in European His- 
tory as of today will, as mere outline, 
not only include more material of a 
non-political kind than two centuries 
ago, but the difference will be evident 
in the book’s organization and skeleton 
outline. Or, again, a handbook for a 
semester of junior high English may 
consist largely of such things as an out- 
line of the course, biographical and 
historical data, chronological tables of 
concurrent events, suggestive questions, 
topics for papers, models of analysis, 
or whatever routine and auxiliary ma- 
terial the teacher needs that he would 
otherwise have to dictate. On the other 
hand, a handbook in arithmetic may be 
little more than a logical outline of the 
subject matter of the course, definitions, 
essential formulae, graded exercises, 
and the like. 

Generally such handbooks, if they are 
to be profitable servants, will be brief. 
They will not assume that the teacher 
is himself likely to be ignorant; nor 
that he can himself not introduce the 
pupil intelligently, logically, pedagog- 
ically, to a new subtopic except it be 
decided for him when he has spent 
enough time on the old and how he is 
to attack the new; how he is,~for 
example, to work up to the subject of 


factoring the products of squared bi-— 


nomials, or how he is to present simple 
division in the primary grades, or how 
he shall teach adverbs, or hydraulic 
pressure. 

I suppose many a teacher will wish 
he could mimeograph his own hand- 
books, even on the primary level. He 
has his own ideas as to what is the best 
way—at least the best way for him—to 
organize the outline of the semester’s 
course, and the emphases, and the im- 
plications of his faith. And I suppose, 
too, that given a capable school prin- 
cipal and the necessary facilities, there 
is every reason to encourage the teach- 
er’s doing it. But even though the 
handbook in a given course be written 
by another, it can be a profitable serv- 
ant. Provided always that it remains 
no more than a book which contains 
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only what the teacher would otherwis 
have to dictate. 3 

Such books which never presume td 
function in any capacity but that o 
lowly and silent servants of teacher ana 
pupil also deserve the name textbooks: 
Unlike the master classics, they requir« 
no genius for the writing; they require 
only a good teacher. And though the» 
are little more than skeletons, to writ 
them is no mistake. 


The Usurpers 


fhe is also a third class. Ana 
to this class belongs a large proportion 
of the books that today happen to be 
used for serious study in the classroor 
They are not master books, nor profit 
able servants, but usurpers and tyrants 
And as far as I am able to discern 
contemporary “textbooks” tend mor 
and more to gravitate toward this class 
even on the grammar school level, ana 
even in fields like mathematics anc 
science. : 
These are books that shackle the 
teacher. Nor am I thinking only of tha 
fact that at one or another or at sever 
points they may be in conflict with tha 
teacher’s deepest convictions. Inde 
that at these points they can shackl 
him is because from the very start the~ 
have usurped his function. They organ 
ize the course for him. They break i 
up into units and lessons. They dete 
mine the emphases. They set the phi 
osophic framework. They do the 
plaining. They do the discussing. The» 
do the teaching. They treat the teache 
as one who has still to be taught wha 
he is appointed to teach. They assum 
the role of pedagogical masters, bu. 
play it like tyrants. They reduce tha 
teacher to literary serfdom; his is t 
business of checking the pupil’s skill a: 
catching on to the trick of working 
exercises and problems. 7 
What such “textbooks” do to thw 
pupil is no better. Having once learned 
his letters, he never learns to read. _ 


Of real textbooks, there are 7, We 
kinds, those which are pedagogi 
masters and those which are profitabl 
servants. The former kind you and 
cannot write; the second kind w. 
should, | 

But of the third kind, the kind tha 
usurp the place of the teacher, we : 
ready have too many. We should < 
tainly not wish to add to their numl 
Or do we wish to crowd He 
the log? — speaae 


+ 


